
'Let me just say this: I 
am not obsessed by how the 
press reports me. 1 am go- 
ing to do my job and 1 am 
not going to be diverted by 
criticism from the yi'ess . . ?* 

President Nixon at a March 19 
press conference. 

By Richard M. Cohen 

Washington Post Staff Writer 

For a man who professed 
near indifference to the press, 
President Nixon is revealed 
lit the edited transcripts of 
presidential conversations ■ as 
'caring very much about the 
news media — how to use it, 
cope with it, intimidate it 
and, occasionally, deceive it. 

The transcripts released by 
the White House last week 
show that Mr. Nixon and his 
aides carefully planned press 
conferences and briefings. 
They weighed the public re- 
lations aspect of important 
decisions, often assigning the 
press as much importance as 
the Senate Watergate com- 
mittee and the special prose- 
cutor’s office. 

“The failing of the whole 
business in the Oval Office is 
that the President thinks the 
press is too important,” said 
a, White House official after 
studying the transcripts. 
“Icings were played to that 
(the press) and not to what 
the law 1 was.” 

■The transcripts leave no 
doubt that the President 
considered large segments 
of the press, especially ma- 
jor eastern newspapers and 
the television networks, to 
be his enemies. The press, 
Mr. Nixon makes clear, is a 
major component of the 
“they” — that amorphous, ill- 
defined entity antagonistic 
to- him and his goals. 

Mr. Nixon’s feelings, the 
transcripts indicate, are at 
least partly based on his 
conviction that he has been 
unfairly treated by the press 
and that it is for the most 
part anti-Nixon — “three to 
one agains us,” the Presi- 
dent remarks at one point. 

“I think this is typical,” 
commented George Reedy, 
President Johnson’s press 
secretary from 1964 to Au- 
gust, 1965. ‘It’s the way 
most politicians really feel — 
the concept of the media as 
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the enemy. Most politicians 
have a concept of being be- 
leaguered by the media in 
which they fight for prefer- 
red positions.” 

What is atypical in this 
case, Reedy said, is the fact 
that Mr. Nixon’s private re- 
marks have been placed on 
the public record. 

The transcripts also show 
that Mr. Nixon is a student 
of his self-defined enemy. 
He reads the very newspa- 
pers he considers the most 
unfair— The Washington 

Post and The New York 
Times. He knows the by- 
lines of various reporters 
and discusses several ' of 
them by name. He is, at 
least in John Dean’s estima- 
tion, knowledgable on how 
to leak news to reporters, 
while at the same time pro- 



fessing Concern about leaks 
from others in government 
of damaging information. 

The transcripts, for all 
their volume, deal exclu- 
sively with Watergate, and 
thus may not provide an ac- 
curate reflection of Mr. Nix- 
on’s feelings about the press 
generally. However, the con- 
versations in the transcripts 
are consistent with public 
statements the President 
has made on the media, 
statements that go all the 
way back to his famous 
press conference’ in 1962 
when he bitterly denounced 
the press following his de- 



feat in the California guber- 
natorial election. 

The President’s attitude 
came spilling out, for exam- 
ple, in a conversation he 
had on Feb. 28, 1973, with 
White House counsel John 
W. Dean III in which they 
both discussed a civil suit in 
which newsmen were sub- 
poened. 

“Well, one hell of a . lot of 
people don’t give one damn 
about this issue of suppres- 
sion of the press, etc.,” Mr. 
Nixon said. “We know that 
we aren’t trying to do it. 
They all squeal about it. It 
is amusing to me when they 
say— T watched the net- 
works and I thought they 
were restrained.’ 

“What (expletive omitted) 
do they want them to do— 
go through the 1968 syn- 
drome when they were eight 
to one against us. They are 
only three to one this time. 

“It is really sickening 
though to see these guys,” 
the 4- President continued. 
“These guys have always fig- 
ured we have the press on 
our side. You know we have 
a modest amount of support 
— no more.” 

From the transcript, it is 
not clear if Mr. Nixon is ref- 
erring to support on Water- 
gate or press support of his 
administration in general. 
Likewise, his reference to 
1968— “they were eight to 
one against us” — is also not 
clear. If the President is ref- 
erring to editorial support 
of his candidacy in that elec- 
tion year, his figures are far 
off base. Like most Republi- 
can presidential candidates, 
Mr. Nixon received the bulk 
of newspaper endorsements 
in 1968. 

Four years later— in 1972 
—he received 17 newspaper 



endorsements for every one 
received by his Democratic 
opponent, Sen. George Mc- 
Govern. Even in his 1960 
race against John F. Ken- 
nedy, Mr. Nixon was the 
clear favorite of America’s 
newspaper publishers. Mr. 
Nixon received the endorse- 
ment of 731 daily newspa- 
pers with a circulation of 38 
million, while Kennedy was 
backed by 208 newspapers 
with an aggregate circula- 
tion of 8.4 million. 

While Mr. Nixon perceives 
the press as both unfair and 
hostile, the transcripts indi- 



magazine. 

The President, who was 
articulating a variety of op- 
tions including having Sulli- 
van appear before a con- 
gressional committee, said, 
“Rather than going to a 
hearing, do “Meet the 
Press,” and that will force 
the hearing to call him. 
That is quite the way to do 
it. Have him. give an inter- 
view to U.S. News, ‘Wires in 
thp Sky’ or something (a ref- 
erence to th# bugging of 
the Agnew plane?). A re- 
spected reporter — why not 



White House?” 

Mr. Nixon and Dean ap- 
pear to be talking about the 
possibility of leaking infor- 
mation to Mollenhoff and 
offering Sullivan for a U. S. 
News interview. But if there 
was any suspicion that Mr. 
Nixon and his aides some- 
times leaked information — 
while simultaneously de- 
nouncing leaks and attempt- 
ing to find their source — it 
is dispelled in other conver- 
sations. 

In a February 28, 1973, 
meeting with Dean, for-dn- 
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cate that he recognized 
some friends in the press 
corps and at one point sug- 
gested to Dean- that they be 
used to leak information 
that the White House itself 
is reluctant to release. 

This discussion, which 
took place on March 17, 
1973, concerned information 
that Dean said. he. had 
learned from former FBI of- 
ficial William Sullivan — 
the Johnson administration 
allegedly bugged the 1968 
campaign plane of Spiro T. 
Agnew and bugged . Anna 
Chennault, a . prominent Re- 
publican hostess who sup- 
ports the Thieu regime in 
South Vietnam. 

“Maybe we need to go to 
the U.S. News, sir,” Dean 
said while discussing how to 
pass on the information. He 
was referring to the U.S. 
News and World Report 



give it to Mollenhoff?” 

Clark Mollenhoff, Wash- 
ington bureau chief of the 
Des Moines Register and 
Tribune, served as a special 
counselor to the President 
for a year in the early days 
of the Nixon administration. 

Dean said the President’s 
suggestion of Mollenhoff 
was “interesting,” but noted 
that Mollenhoff “may not do 
anything.” 

“No, and we are in a posi- 
tion with Mollenhoff that he 
has been fighting us some,” 
the President, said. “Maybe 
Mollenhoff would, be a 
pretty good prospect for this 

thing. It is the kind of story 
he loves, but he digs on 
something. . 

“OK,” Dean said. “Can I 
call Clark and say, ‘Listen 
Clark, a guy has brought me 
a piece of dynamite that I 
don’t even want in the 



stance, the President asked 
Dean how the White House 
could publicize its belief 
that the financial records of 
the McGovern campaign 
were — in Dean’s words — in 
“such bad shape.” . 

“How are you going to 
bring it out?” Mr. Nixon 
asked. >‘You can’t bring it 
out in these hearings.” 

. “Well, I think I would 
rather do it independently, 
so that the media types will 
bring it out,” Dean replied. 
Chuck (Colson) is going to 
be of aid when he is out 
there (in private law 
practice) and not connected 
with the White House, com- 
ing through with 'bits of tid- 
bits. Chuck will still have 
his channel to flip things 
out.” 

“Sure! Sure!” the Presi- 
dent said. 

At the same meeting, 
Dean told Mr. Nixon that it 



was his belief that Sam 
Dash, chief counsel for the 
Watergate committee, was 
Sen. Edward M. Kennedy's 
choice for the - job. ‘I think 
this is something we will be 
able to quietly and slowly 
document," Dean told the 
President. 

“Leak this to the press 

come much more apparent,” 
and the parts and cast be- 
Dean said. 

For a President whose 
news conferences became 
rare.events and who prefer- 
red whenever possible to 
take his message directly to 
the people on television, Mr. 
Nixon nevertheless seriously 
weighed press reaction to 
his decisions. 

At the April 14, 1973, 
meeting with Ehrlichman, 
Mr. Nixon discussed what 
would happen if former At- 
torney General John N. / 
Mitchell and others told 
their stories to the grand 
jury and were indicted. 
When Mr. Nixon asked Ehrl- 
ichman to evaluate that pos- 
sibility— “John, run those 
by,” his aide did so in terms 
of a news story. 

“I’m trying to write the 
news magazine story for 
next Monday,” Ehrlichman 
said. 

“Right,” said the Presi- 
dent. 

“Monday week,” Ehrlich- 
man continued. “And it is 
‘The Grand Jury Indicts 
. Mitchell^ ” 

“Right,” said Mr. Nixon. 

“ ‘The White House may 
have had its cover-up finally 
collapse last week when the 
grand jury indicted John 
Mitchell and Jeb Magru- 
der.” 

“Right ” said Mr. Nixon. 

Ehrlichman, speaking in 
headlines, continued to out- 
line the imaginary story and 
then said, “That’s one set of 
facts. xAnd then the tag line 
is, ‘White House press secre- 
tary Ron Ziegler said that 
the White House would have 
no comment.’ ” 

“I know, I know,” said Mr. 
Nixon. “It can’t be done.” 

Another indication of the 
importance the White House 
attached to the press, is' the 
amount of presidential time 
devoted to the media in 
Oval Office conversations. 
The President’s top aides 
were apparently giyen li- 
cense to, discuss the subject, 



even when what they had to 

say came down to nothing 
more than gossip. 

In one of the April 17, 
1973, conversations, the 
President, Ehrlichman and 
Haldeman discussed what 
the press might know, bas- 
the press might know, bas- 
ing some of their guesses on 
distinctly third-hand ac- 
counts. First, Haldeman ap- 
parently thought it was im- 
portant that Dean knew 
Ronald Ostrow of the Los 
Angeles Times and that Os- 
trow covered the Justice De- 
partment. 

Next the President re- 
ported on something he al- 
legedly learned from Peter- 
sen who had apparently 
learned of a remark made 
by Harry M. Rosenfeld, the 
metropolitan editor of The 
Washington Post. 

“He told me about conver- 
sations with that . . . the 
wife of (unintelligible) appar- 
ently at some table with 
(unintelligible) libber they 
addressed, and the top guy, 
Rosenblatt or something 
like that at The Post, was 
talking to somebody else of 
the staff,” Mr.. Nixon said. 

“ ‘The press is going to get 
out in front — we’ve got a hell 
of a lot more— -we’ve just held 
it back.’ They might he bluff- 
ing— I would doubt that they 
are at this point.” 

“I would doubt that they 
probably have more, but I 

would guess what they n^ve 
more of is in the commit- 
tee/’ Haldeman said. “I 
don’t think they got much 
more in the White House, 
unless, I don’t know what it 
could be unless they got 
Colson stuff — that would be 
the only area.” 

Like other Presidents, Mr. 
Nixon attempted to antici- 
pate questions Ziegler 
would receive at White 
House news briefings. The 
transcripts show that Mr. 
Nixon rehearsed possible an- 
swers with Dean, Haldeman 

anrl 

At a March 27, 1973, meet- 
ing in the Executive Office 
Building, the President, 
Ehrlichman and Ziegler re- 
viewed questions that might 
he asked about a possible 
upcoming grand jury ap- 
pearance by Dean. 

The President instructed 
Ziegler to emphasize that 
Dean was “counsel to the 
White House — use the White 



House. Say, ‘He is the White 
House counsel . .. 

Latr on, the President 
gave Ziegler some more 
instructions: “Then they are 
going to break into ques- 
tions. I would simply stall 
them off today. Say that is 
not before us at tills time, 
but let me emphasize, as the 
President had indicated, 
there will be complete coop- 
eration consistent with the 
responsibilitites that every- 
body has on the separation 
of powers. 5 Fair enough? 
And, of course, consistent 
with Mr. Dean’s other re- 
sponsibilities as counsel.’ 
“See? How about saying it 
that way? Well, John, "do 
you have any doubts?” 
Ziegler, who at one meet- 
ing was told by the Presi- 
dent to go out there “and 
act like your usual cocky, 
confident self,” occasionally 
got terser marching orders: 
“Kill it, kill it hard,” was 
the President’s order to his 
press secretary about a ru- 
mored story in both The 
Washington Post and The 
New York Times. 

Some of the President’s 
harshest statements about 
the media in the transcripts 
are reserved for individual 
reporters. When he learns 
that Bob Woodward and 
Carl Bernstein of the Wash- 
ington Post are about to 
break a Watergate story, the 
President instructs Ziegler v 
to “take a hard line”. 

“ - • Any thing on that 
they better watch their dam- 
ned cotton-picking faces.” \ 

So loathsome was the 
press in the Nixon White 
House that, the President 
calls it “painful” to attend 
the White House corre- 
spondents dinner at which 
both Woodward and Bern- 
stein were being honored 
for their coverage of Water- 
gate. 

Similarly, when the Presi- 
dent is considering the pos- 
sibility of appearing person- 
ally before a grand jury, he 
ijifP'Ts it. to the publicitv-shy 
Haldeman appearing on tel- 
evision. “With Dan Rather,” 
quipped Haldeman. 

The President appeared 
familiar with the by-lines 
and the work of Washington 
Post reporter Haynes John- 
son and New York Times re- 
porter, Seymour Hersh-al- 
though he and his aides 
have nothing good to say 
about either newsman, both 
of whom have won the Pu- 



litzer Prize. 

In an April 15, 1973, con- 
versation Mr. Nixon refers 
to a story written by John- 
son and Washington Post 



staff writer Jules Witcover 
and says to Ehrlichman. 
‘That is just not true.” 
Their story said that a sur^ 
vey of Ohio and Michigan 
voting precincts found Wa- 
tergate had become a major 
factor in voters’ minds, while 
it had not been a major is- 
sue when the reporters sur- 
veyed the same voters just 
prior to the 1972 election six 
months before. 

Ehrlichman: . . . Haynes 
Johnson, of course, is notpri- 
ous for finding what he’s 
looking for. 

Mr. Nixon: Of course. 

Ehrlichman: You remem- 
ber after the election and 
that great national survey 
(apparently a reference to 
the Johnson-Wit cover story 
that found Mr. Nixon res- 
pected by many voters for 
his achievements in both 
domestic and foreign af- 
fairs)? 

Mr. Nixon: Yes, and also 
that he (unintelligible) prac- 
tically killed him to do it . . . 



In comparing the newspa- 
pers he read most closley. 
the President said at a Feb- 
ruary 23, 1973, meeting that 
a story in The Washington 
Post about Robert Vesco’s 
520,000 campaign contribu- 
tion and a New York Times 
account of the same sotry 
were different in that tfi* 
Times reported on Page ' I 
that the contribution was re- 
turned while The Post did 
not report that fact until the 
“back section.” 

“That is correct,” Dean 
said. 

“'The Post didn’t have it 
until after you continued to 
the back section,” the Presi- 
dent went on. “It is the 
(adjective ommited) thing I 
ever saw.” 

“Typical,” said Dean. 

The Post story also noted 
on Page 1 that Vesco’s con- 
tribution was returned. The 
Times reported it in the sec- 
ond paragraph, the Post in 
the 10th.) 

The transcripts reveal 
that Mr. Nixon, like many 
newsmen and politicians 
thought the Watergate story 
would fail to keep continued 
public interest. At a Febru- 
ary 28, 1973, meeting he said 
he agreed with Sen. Howard 
Baker (R-Tenn.) that inter- 
est in the Watergate hear- 
ings would “fall off’ after a 
week of testimony by major 
administration witnesses. 



Two weeks later, however, 
the President revised his es- 
timate predicting then that 
the public would lose inter- 
est m the hearings in about 
three weeks. 

“Don’t you agree?” be 
asked Dean. 



No . . . , ’ replied Dean. 

On certain stories, the 
President seemed to step 
into a newsmen’s shoes and 
comment on the news value 
Of a story. He did that when 
referring to the conviction 
ot the original Watergate 
conspirators. 



“Seriously, it’s a hell of 
Washington story,” he said. 
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